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Fie STALL BILL QUESTION. 


“ ‘Mpereds an old document, not so long as public 
documents generally are in our day, but quite as 
ood as the mass of them, which puts forth these 
8 : * We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men are created free and equal; that 
y are endowed with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
‘appiness.”” Now, this seems to us very good 
doctrine, better than many of the maxims and al- 
most all the practice which passes for Democfaiéy 
in these our days, and we propose to make it the 
text of a very brief sermon. 
Oar trade and vocation in life is thapet printing 
rs; to this the best years Of our youth 
were given as an apprentice ; to this, inthe various 
ities of journeyman, printer, publisher and 
editor, the years of our manhood, have been and 
stillare devoted. By it, we have obtained such a 
livelihood as the world has been pleased to allow 
us hitherto; from it, we must probably live hereaf- 
ter, if allowed to live at all. We have been edu- 
cated to this and nothing else; and as a person 
good for any thing in his business is usually at- 
tached to it and less adapted to any thing else, we 
should.esteem it a hardship to be compelled to 
abandon this and Seek out some other means of 











0 
ow, when law-makers come forward and pass 
alaw prohibiting the circulation of Bank Notes of 
small denominations, they strike a deadly blow at 
our chances of livelihood. We have been bless- 
ed with a currency in which any man or men who 
—., journal to the amount of one, two or 
doliars could simply enclose a Bank Note for 










thatamount, and say “Please send your paper to” — 
cha person, and the business..was done. We 
id our pay, and could now afford to send the pa- 
‘per, as we could not properly on a mere stranger's 
promise. The note was gladly received by a paper 
maker or journeyman, and after making a hundred 
such payments, probably found its way back into 
the Bank which issued it—a little the worse for 
wear, perhaps, but the Bank could afford that for 
the interest ; and it had meantime probably confer- 
| red benefits to the amount of its entire nominal 
value. At any rate, it was to us an accommoda- 
jon, and one well nigh indispensable. 

e saw nothing that needed law here, but men: 
who should be wiser did ; and, in opposition to our 
uniform and earnest remonstrances, they passed a 
law prohibiting and punishing the circulation of 
notes below five dollars, with the avowed intention 
of prying the restriction still further and higher. 
From the moment this law took effect, we experi- 

ed great inconvenience from it.—Instead of 
enclosures of two or three dollars we have just 
mentioned, we began to receive orders for papers 
vith the pleasant remark—* As we have no Small 
Notes now, I cannot send you the pay, but I will 
vhen it amounts to five dollars.”” Sometimes this 
was done, but we could ill afford to wait for it; 
again it was not done, and we could still less 
afford that. But there was no present help for it, 
and we were compelled to struggle on at a con- 
Mant pecuniary loss until our last Assembly fairly 
wrested from the Senate a gracious permissiou to 
use Small Notes for the teyin of two ‘and three 
Years from the day it was given. From that day, 
We have been relieved of ane source of vexation and 
: and while we ought perhaps-to be thankful 
the smallest favors, we should be more truly 
ful if our rulers had condescended to aban- 
their tinkering restrictions altogether, and al- 
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lowed the Banks to furnish aad the People to use 


notes of just such denominations as their mutual 
interest and convenience requires. 

Why should it not be thus? What reason, or 
sense, or even captivating nonsense, is there in the 
law which allows the Banks to issue such notes, as 
are convenient for the merchant and the capitalist 
yet forbids and punishes the circulation of such as 
are most useful to the printer and other classes? 
If it were contended with any justice that the is- 
sue of Small Notes is detrimental to Public Mo- 
rals, then it might be proper, or at least within the 
constitutional sphere of Government, to suppress 
them. If it were pretended that the free circula- 
tion of such notes affected injuriously the ability 
of Banks to redeem their issues on demand, that 
might afford a reason for requiring additional secu- 
rities or means of redemption on their part; but 
hardly for denying to the community a great public 
convenience. But the peremptory suppression of 
all notes below five dollars, with the idea of forcing 
into circulation a larger amount of gold and silver, 
is one of those arbitrary yet impotent, destructive 
yet inefficacious, displays of human wilfulness, 
when ‘dressed in a little brief authority,’ which 
would be ridiculous if it were not appressive. The 
good lady who wondered why Congress did not 
pass a law to stop boilers bursting, was a sage of 
this school of law-makers, and probably would 
have been equally surprised at the result of an 
obedience to her suggestions, with our Experi- 
menters on finding their Small Note Restriction 
powerless fur good but omnipotent for mischief, 
and all the minor channels of circulation gradually 
choking under its sway with the most worthless 
shinplasters and foreign Bank Notes. In banish- 
ing our own Notes, we opened a field to all suchas 
could with difficulty be circulated at home; and 
our own individual share of loss by uncurrent and 
depreciated paper during the years@i836, ’7, while 
compelled daily to violate the puovisions of a daw 


vio} . 3 um ag Willard, Conservative, came near an Election. In 
of the land by rece nd disposing of “reheat other’ Distriets, the majorities, one ~ 
Small Notes, has Boa ts earty distaste to all 


this sort of legi 
years. 
Now we are perfectly aware that this law did not 
oppress all citizens equally with ourselves—that 
many were not and more pretended not to be in- 
jured by the operation of the Restrictive policy. 
Such must be the fact with regard to all unwise 
and despotic laws. But if every one shall give his 
voice and vote to uphold bad laws whenever they 
do not happen to affect him personally, how soon 
will our Government become the worst of tyran- 
nies! Itis the glory of a well governed country 
that there an injury done to the meanest citizen is 
an offence against the State; and if one class of 
Freemen shall uphold and support Jaws which 
strike a blow at the business and livelihood of their 
neigibors, they know not how soon the next turn 
of the wheel of vexatious legislation may bring 
down trouble upon their own heads. 
We plead for Freedom—for the right ofeevery) 
man in the harmless enjoyment of liberty and ‘hon- 
est pursuit of happiness, to employ such means 
and such iekens of value in exchanges of property 
as experience and sagacity shall indicate. If cer- 
tain exchanges of products (like that between 
the farmer in the West and the printer in. Albany. 
or New-York, for instance,) can be best effected 
through the instrumentality of Small Bank Notes, 
we ask that the laws shall not interfere to forbid a 
resort tothem. Where the Government is not 
called on to furnish a desirable form of Curreacy, 
let it at least have the grace not to interfere for its 
destruction. If Ming, and Sla:nm, and JF anny 
Wright, and their disciples, do not like Small 
Notes, let them refuse to touch any ;: the common 
law will justify them in so doing, without any spe- 
cial enactment. But let them not seek to deprive 


mm which will last us for 


we derive from their use, to which we feel that we 
have a natural and justly inalienable right. We 
ask that our own means and opportunities of ac- 
quiring a livelihood, with those of thousands simi- 
larly situated shall not be wantonly and oppressive- 
ly taken from us: who will vote to deny our peti- 
tion and deprive us of our subsistence? Let every 
freeman remember that his own rights may next be 
in jeopardy, and that the aid of those he may now 
vote to Figen will then be required to sustain 
them. ‘They may count on our voice on the 
side of Liperry, now and for ever. 





PrENNsYLVANIA.—David R. Porter’s majority, 
according to the returns, is about 8,000. The 
friends of Gov, Ritner, however, have given notice 
of their purpose to contest the election of Porter, 
on the ground of atrocious frauds alleged to have 
been committed by their opponents, either in re- 
ceiviug thousands of illegal votes, or in counting 
votes which were never given. The contest, we 
are assured, will be prosecuted to the utmost; and 
a rigid scrutiny, so far as possible, of the means 
by which the vote of that State has been increased 
50,000 above that of former and most rigorous 
contests, is in contemplation. 

The Members of Congress stand 17 Adm. to 11 
Whig, as last year ; though in 1836 but ten Whigs 
were chosen. One was added last summer. The 
idea of throwing out Mr. Naylor, with 775 majori- 
ty in his favor, to make room for Charles J. Inger. 
soll, is preposterous. If Mr. Ingersoll dare carry 
such @ claim to Congress, he will be sent back ina 
hurry. Inthe Washington District, the Whigs 
have fost the Member by 17 votes in 8,000. In 
Bucks, they lose Hon. Mathias Morris from local 
causes} in Crawford, &c. another by a few votes; 
and in Bradfrrd, Susquehanna and Tioga, Mr. 


way or the other, were very large. The Senate is 
undoubtedly Whig, though an effort is making to 
neutralize it by throwing out three Whig Senators 
who had undisputed majorities of votes—one in 
Montgomery, Chester and Delaware, and two in 
Huntingdon, Centre, Union Mifflin and Juniata. 
This will not stand. On the other hand, the offi- 
cial return of two Whig Senators and eight As- 
semblymen from Philadelphia County will be un- 
doubtedly contested, and warm work will ensue. 
Tf the right of the returned Members is sustained, 
the Whigs have a majority in both branches; if 
reversed, they lose the House, but have the Senate 
any how. Onthe whole, they have no reason to 
deplore the result of this Election. 


New-Jersey.—It is settled that, in addition to 
the Legislature, securing the Governor, U. S. 
Senator, &c. the Whigs Iii elected their entire 
Congressional ticket. If all the votes cast or re- 
turned for the Sub-Treasury candidates had been 
allowed, a part of them would have been elected. 
But, on account of the grossest irregularities and 


| illegal voting, the returns from one or two towns 


have been rejected, which gi es the result we have 
indicated above. In Millville, Cumberland Co. 
the votes of 40 or 50 notorious aliens were taken, 
and the board neglected to swear to their returns, 
which gave a Sub-Treasury majority of 106. The 
return, being informal in several respects, has been 
rejected: In South Amboy all the aliens that 
could not vote at New Brunswick, where they re- 
sided, were allowed to vote the Sub-Treasury 
ticket, which thus received a majority of 280! 
This has also been rejected. There is no dodbt 
that the offieial returns will be as we have stated. 


Sours Caroxiina.—The Election for Members 
of Congress and of the Legislature in this State 





us and thousands who need them, of the advantages 


has gone for the Sub-Treasury, as was expected, 
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saac E. Holmes, a strenuous Calhoun Sub- 
Treasury Nullifier, has been elected to Congress 
from Charleston, in place of the distinguished and 
eloquent Hugh S. Legare, by 1,504 votes to 854. 
Mr. Van Buren will yet see cause to regret this 
triumph, which gives him a deadly though com- 
pliant enemy, in place of a sincere though inde- 

endent friend. No political change in any other 
District. Hon. Waddy Thompson, whose cogeni 
speech against the Sub-Treasury Bill we publish- 
ed a short time since has been re-elected from the 
Edgefield District, in which Mr. Calhoun resides, 
by 1,025 majority, after a most animated canvase, 
in which Mr. Calhoun repeatedly addressed the 
People in opposition to him. Hon. John Camp 
bell, who also voted and acted against the Sub- 
Treasury Bill, has also been re-elected by 456 ma- 
jority. Theother Districts are not all heard from, 
but Sub-Treasury Nullifiers are probably returned 
from them, as little opposition was made. If the 
Administration does not find them troublesome al- 
lies, even on the single question where they pre- 
tend to support it, we shall be greatiy mistaken. 

The Legislature is probably Sub-Treasury, 
though not so strongly as last year. In the Rich- 
land District, including Columbia, the capital, the 
ticket Sub-Treasury is elected by 50 majority 
in 6,000 votes. 


On10.—It is reduced to a certainty that the Ad- 
ministration party have elected their Governor and 
eleven Members of Congress in this State: while 
the Whigs have the other eight Members. The 
majority fur Governor is about 5,000 in over, 200,- 
000 votes. A ery for “ Bank Reform” was raised 
in behalf of the Adm. candidates, while the sub- 
ject of Abolition was brought to bear against Gov. 
Vance and the Whigs. The Governor had sur- 
rendered a colored Methodist preacher to Ken- 
tucy, on a requisition from the Governor of that 
State, accusing the person implicated of abetting 
the escape of Slaves from Kentucky. The fact 
that Senator Morris, a leading Loco-Foco and at 
the same time an Abolitionist, must be re elected 
or defeated this winter, doubtless’ operated against 
the Whig ticlets. Add ta this, that the State 
was industriously canvassed throughout the season 
by Wilson Shannon, the Adm. candidate for Gov- 
ernor and William Allen, U. S. Senator ofthat 
party, and a secret organization actively carried on. 
This is all fair play, and it has been for the moment 
successful, though Gov. Vance has a greater vote 
now than in 1836, when he was elected. 

The Legislature is not yet fully heard from. 
The Senate will probably stand 19 to 18, with an 
Adm. majority of 2 to 6 in the House. 





NEW YORK NOMINATIONS. 

NV V.—Judge David F. Sacia, is the Administration can- 
didate for Congress in the District comprising Montgome- 
ry, Fulton and Hamilton Counties. 

V. Dutchess.—The Administration ticketin thisCounty 
is as follows: Hon. Obadiah Titus, for Congress; Nathan 
Beekwith, Abraham Bockee, and Seward Barculo for As- 
sembly. 

Columbia.—The Whigs of this County have nominated 
William H. Tobey, John Martinand Peter R. Livingston 
for Assembly. 

Orange.—The Whigs of Orange have nominated Thos. 
Melsiesock for Congress, Goldsmith Denniston, Hudson 
MeFarian, and Stephen W. Fullerton for Assembly. 

X. Washington.—Hon. David Russell has been nom- 
inated fur re-election to Congress from Washington Coun- 
ty, with Salmon Axtell and Jesse S. Leigh fcr Assembly. 
The Adm. ticket reads, John Williams, for Congress, Jas. 
McCall and James Thompson for Assembly. 

Kings.—Whig ticket: Benjamin D. Silliman and Cor- 
nelins Bergen for Assembly. 

XXI[—The Whigs of the District composed of the 
Counties of Tompkins, Tioga, Cortland and Chemung, 
have nominated William A. Ely of-Tioga and John Miller 
of Cortland for the next Congress, and Robert Startwout 
of Tompkins for the vacancy in the present occasioned by 
the death of Hon. A. D. W. Bruyn. 

Delaware.—Whig ticket: Erastus Root for Congress 
Delaware and Broome,) Charles Baxter and Alexander 
anels for Assembly. 

IV. Westchester and Putnam —Hon. Gov. Kemble 

of Putnam has been nominated for reelection to Congress 





by the Adm. party. Francis Barretto and W. Mil- 
ler are tke Whig candidates for Assembly. 
° * 
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Dr. Joshua W. Bowron is the Whig candidate for Con- 
gress in the Westchester District. 

Oneida.—Whig ticket: Fortune C. White, Patrick 
7 John J. Knox and Philip M. Schuyler for Assem- 

ly. 

Bssex.—Whig: Gideon Hammond for Assembly. 

Chenango.—Administration ticket: John Clapp fo 
Congress, John Latham, William Mason and Levi Fan 
for Assembly. 

XI.—Nicholas Hill, jr. of Saratoga Springs is the Adm. 
candidate for Congress in Schenectady and Saratoga. M. 
Strong of Duanesburg is the Adm. candidate for Assembly 
in Schenectady. 

Essex.— Administration, Chilton A. Trimble for Assem- 
bly. 

‘Herkimer —Col. Seth Miller, of Lewis, is the Whig 
candidate for Congress, (in Herkimer and Lewis,) Assem- 
bly, E. Remington and D. B. Winton. Sub-Treasury can- 
didates for Assembly, Atwater Cook, jr. and Benjamin 
Carver. 

New York City.—The Sub-Treasury men have named 
Hon. Churchill C. Cambreleng, Eli Moore, (present mem- 
mers, ) Edwin Forrest, (Stage Actor,) and John McKean 
for Congress. Mr. Forrest declines the honor, and Isaac 
L. Varian, (defeated candidate for Mayor last spring,) has 
been named in his stead. The friends of William Leggett, 
late Editor of the Evening Post and Plaindealer, mean to 

lace him on the ticket in general meeting over the head of 

r. Varian. 

Chautauque.—The Whigs have nominated Abner Lew- 
is, Timothy Judson and Waterman Ellsworth for Assem- 
bly, Henry Gifford for Coroner. 

Franktin.—Whig candidate fos Assembly, Asa Hascall, 
Adm. do. Sidney Lawrence. 


Erie.—Adm. ticket: George P. Barker for Congress, 
Morgan L. Faulkner, Cushing Swift and Henry K. Smith 
for Assembly. 

XXXI—Charles H.S. Williams is the Adm, candidate 
for Congress in Chautauque and Cataraugus. 

XXXIII.—Henry R. Curtis of Orleans is the Admin- 
istration candidate for Congress in that County and Ni- 

ra. 
Cataraugus.—Whig ticket : G. A. S. Crooker and Hol- 
lisScott for Assembly. 

Cortland.—Whig ticket: George Isaacs and George S. 
Green for Assembly. 

Niagara.—Whig: Davis Hurd and Peter B. Porter, jr. 
for Assembly. 

Jefferson County—Old Line Jackson Nomination.— 
That portion of the Administration party in Jefferson claim- 
ing to be untainted with Federalism, has nominated Eseck 
Lewis for Congress, and Chesterfield Parsons, W. C. 
George and SolomorRobbins for Assembly. 

eae 
A Sub-Treasury Defaulter of 1816, advocating 
the same system in 1838. 

To the long list of public defaulters, who had been in- 
trusted with the funds of the government, and who in spite 
of bonds and sureties have swindled it out of millions of 
dollars, which we have heretofore published, should be ad- 
ded the name of Theron Rudd, editor of the New Era, a 
Loco Foco paper of the Fanny Wright school, and which 
has lately received the endorsement of the Albany Argus. 
This man was formerly Clerk of the District Court of the 
United States in this State, and as such received large a- 
mounts of money brought into the Court. In 1816 he was 
discovered to have appropri to his own use these mon- 
ies to the amount of nearly 120,000 dollars, for which 
he was a defaulter. He was in consequence turned out of 
his office, and sought in retirement to shield himself from 
disgrace. He has now been dug up,-and placed atthe 
head of apolitical paper which is clamoring constantly for 
the establishment of his favorite system of individual depo- 
sitories for the safe keeping of the public funds! A® more 
striking comment on the beauties of the system, could not 
well be presented. Is it possible he can expect to be ap- 
pointed one of the Receivers General that are to be crea- 
ted when the Sub-Treasury bill becomes a law ? 

We may gather some wisdom from the experience of 
those who preceded us. In consequence of Rudd’s defal- 
cation, Congress passed anact on the 3d of March, 1817, 
requiring all money remaining in or subject to the or- 
ders of the Circuit and District Courts of the United 
States, or that should thereafter be paid unto them, to be 
deposited in some Bank, to the credit of the Court, and 
forbidding its withdrawal without an order signed by the 
Judge or Judges of the Court. Since that time there have 
been no defalcations by Clerks of Courts. 

[ Alb. Eve. Journal. 





Another Mississippi Steamboat Snag ged.—The steam 
boat Plaine, on her trip from Louisville to New Orleans, 
struck a snag near Chester. She was runona bar, where 
her hold filled with water about two and a half feet. She 
was however got up again, with some labor, and freed from 
the water, when she proceeded on her way. 


From the Schoharie Patriot, 
TO THE ELECTORS OF THE THIRD s 
DISTRICT. ENATORIAL 


Scho. 


FeLtow-Citizens—Having recently seen in the 
harie Republican a letter purporting to be written by Free. 
man Stant B pafford of Mi to Pate: 
W. Snyder and Jacob Houck, jr. Membert of the Corres 
ponding Committee of Schoharie County, : 
the part they, or ‘‘ one of them,”’ took in uring 
peintment last spring to the office of Judge of Sec 
Countp Courts, Kime it due to myself and fri 
correot some erroneous impressions, 
sations are calculated to produce. 

With regard to myself, as an individual in private life, I 
should care very little what representations they Tight 
choose to make: but as a member of the Béfich of our 
County Courts, I consider it due to the County, as well as 
to the high-minded and honorable gentlemen with whom | 
have the honor to be associated, for all to know, that ine. 
ceiving our appointments, we never submitted to the bumi, 
ation of bowing down our necks to receive the yoke of any 
man, nor of any political party; and to insinuate that qq 
have so done, is a gross insult to the station we occupy 14 
well as to the appointing power. And while I leave hi, 
Excellency the Governor to vindicate his insulted 
forimyself, I utterly deny that I have sought or desired the 
appointment, or that I have asked any man the p 
of my name as a candidate for the office ; but have uniform. 





which their repreges, 








ly assured every man who has solicited my acceptance of 
such an appointment, that it would be very unpleasant tp 


, my feelings to receive the office. And when at length, afer 
, repeated solicitations from gentlemen of different political 
{ parties, I was prevailed upon to say, that if it appeared to 


be a general desire that some person in the vicinity of my 
residence should ‘be appointed to the office, and the public 
mind could not be brought to centre on some other person 
than myself, I should esteem it my duty to submit; I 
further added, that I must have the liberty to resign with 
a year or two, if on trial, the office should be as displeas- 
ing to me as I anticipated. 

If this statement be true, (and all who addressed me on 
the subject know it to be so,) the public need not be told 
that I never authorised any person to pledge me to the 
Governor as ‘an Administration man,” in order to procure 
my appointment. Had I supposed such a test of qualifica- 
tion for office required by his Excellency, he might bave 
come to Schoharie County himself and judged the People, 
before I would have received a commission under him. | 
utterly disclaim holding a judicial office under any party 
pledge whatever. 

These dignified letter-writers have endeavored to fix an- 
other erroneous impression on the public mind. They re 
present me as saying to Messrs. Hamilton, Sanford, 
and Davis, who waited on me to solicit my acceptanceofa 
nomination by the Senatorial Convention then about to as 
semble at Albany, if I should receive one, “ that I was not 
their man,” and “ that I should support the Administration 
ticket.” If any man can be found capatle of digesting 
such absurdity, I should greatly suspect him to be of com 
sanguinity with the Ostrich or Anaconda! Could I expect 
to stultify the combined intellect of those four gentlemen, 
neither of whom is reputed in any wise defective in that 
commodity? The facts are simply these: The gentlemen 
abové named called on me, as they said, for the pu of 
ascertaining whether I would consent to receive such nomi- 
nation. To which I replied that I had intended to w.th- 
draw from the turmoils of public life; that the office of 
Judge, to which | had lately been appointed, was conferred 
upon me contrary to my wishes and solicitations, and that 
I had been induced to accept the appointment solely at the 
urgent solicitations of several of my friends; and that the 
idea of being a candidate for any office was very repugnant 
to my feelings—that not having for several years past taken 
an active part in the political struggles of the times, I did 
not consider myself sufficiently identified among prt 
ticians of the day to be a suitable candidate for such an 
office. > : 

It was then remarked by one of the company that ™ 
moderation in political matters was one reason of my being 


solicited to become such candidate; that in a Government | 


like ours, every individual ought in a measure to consider 
himself public property, and conform so far to the will of 
the People, as not to consider himself at liberty to decline 
a nomination to any public office, contrary to such public 
will, legitimately expressed—that they asked of me no 
party pledge; being satisfied that if elected, the dictates 
of my own judgement would suggest a course of conduct 
satisfactory to my constituents. The question was then 
put to me, whether, if under such circumstances the Sep 
torial Convention should think proper to nominate me, | 
would decline? I repeated my objections to receiving 6 
nomination, and further added, that I sincerely hoped they 
wonld fix upon some other candidate—one more c vpable 
than myself, and one who, feeling a warmer interest in his 
election, would put in exercise more effective exertions 
secure it. After repeated solicitztions, I however, finally 
stated, that if I should receive such nomination, I w 
not decline. 
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pretend to ive the whole of the conversation 
eee Npestiiiahnthtiganecdingla tee cubes 
thet ‘And I am confident thut no other expressions were 
ysed by either of those gentlemen or by myself, more near- 
ing to the political views of either party, than those 


-— Lam further confident, that when, two days after 
this conversation, I endeavored to rehearse its substance to 
Messrs. Stanton and Spafford, [ endeavored to make my- 
self understood, substantantially as above recited, in plain 

; . IL have no disposition at all to disguise 
that I have heretofore often expressed myself 
friendly vo the State and National Administrations—and if 
I shouldiever desire to make our State Adminis- 
tration appear before the public in the most contemptible 

my imagination could possibly devise, I would 
— prove the truth of the picture given in the let- 
ter of Messrs. Stanton and Spafford, and procure its publi- 
cation in every paper printed in the State. But this I 
Jeaves and go on to observe that the friendship I may have 
for the Administration has not entirely closed my eyes 
toallitserrors. The law prohibiting Banks from issuing, 
and the People from using notes of a denomination less 
than five dollars, I always have considered an error. And 
in this opinion I think myself sustained by the good sense 
it fourhtths of the inhabitants of the State. And al- 
though our National Administration has labored long and 
hard. to convince the public mind of the utility of the Sub- 
T System so strenuously recommended by the Pre- 
sident, i am still averse to its adoption. 

But in my political creed I cherish nothing that shall pre- 
vent my improving the light and intelligence which to mor- 
row may disclose. 

And for this reason I have always avoided political 

. Ican never be prevailed upon to bind myself to 
theear of anyman, “I was free-born.” My conduct of 
to-day, must result from the knowledge and reason I pos- 
sess to day; and if the light of to-morrow convince me of 
error, I will reform. The sanction of great names, or 
great maltitudes, cannot justify me in closing my eyes 
against the light, or in approving what my own reason and 
conscience cundemn, or condemning what they approve. 
These reasons have induced me fur many years to keep 
myself aloof from the political struggles of the times. 


ARVEY WATSON. 
Middieburgh, October 4th, 1838. 


(@ The following affidavit was subscribed and sworn to 
the persons therein named, in corroboration of the state- 
met of Judge Watson. Where the character of Judge 
Watson is known, the testimony which has been voluntarily 
offered by hia friends, would be considered superfluous— 
and the affidavit is published with a view to satisfy those 
ms residing in other Counties of the District where 
Fudge W. is not known, of the utter falsity of the charges 


published against him. 
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~ Strate or New-York, } we 


Schoharie County. 
Michael Sanford and Samuel B. Wells, of the town of 
Middleburgh, and Henry Hamilten and William H. Davis, 
of the town of Schoharie. in the said County, being seve- 
rally duly sworn, do depose and say, that on the 17th day 
of September, 1838, theycalled upon Hon. Harvey Watson 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether he would consent 
to receive a nomination from the Whig Senatorial Conven- 
tion as u Candidate fur the Lhird Senate District. That 
previous to calling on him, they had understood from 
seurces perfectly tu be relied on, that Mr. Watson was oppos- 
edto the Sub-Treasury, and in favor of an unconditivnal 
repeal of the law prohibiting the issue of Small Bills. 
That from their long and intimate acquaintance with him, 
they knew him to be aman of that clear, discriminating 
mind, and high and uublemished integrity, as peculiarly to 
fit him for that important office. 
They further depose that they have seen the statement 
of Judge Watson, in relation to the conversation that 
between them on the said 17th day of September 
and that it is substantially true and correct. 


* ~ And they do further depose that Mr. Watson did not say 


during the interview aforesaid, nor has he at any time said, 
or intimated to them, or either of them, that “he was not 
their man or that he was frieudly to the National or 
State Administrations.” . 
MITCHELL SANFORD, 
SAMUEL B. WELLS, 
HENRY HAMILTON, 
WILLIAM H. DAVIS. 
Subscribed and sworn, this 8th day of October, 1838, 


me, 
WILLIAM H. HOLTON, Clerk of Schoharie County. 


New Counterfeits on the gBank§of Baltimore.—A new 
counterfeit ten dollar note upon the Bank of Baltimore was 
yesterday detected by Mr. Sanderson, the teller of the 
Franklin Bank. It is ofthe letter I. No. 1120, dated Oct. 
Ist, 1838, payable to G. Keerl. The signature of James 
Cox, cashier, is well executed, but that of William Lor- 
man, president, very clumsily done. The whole engraving, 
however, is entirely different from the genuine ten dollar 


TO THE FREEMEN OF NEW-YORK. 


The State Central Committees, appointed by the Gene- 
ral and Young Men’s Conventions of the Whigs of New- 
York, assembled at Utica on the 11th July and 12th Sep- 
tember respectively, ask leave, in fulfilment of their duties, 
to place before the Electors, and especially the Whig Elec- 
tors, of the State, some considerations and facts calculated 
to invigorate their energies and animate their exertions in 
view of the approaching Election. 

The Whig cause—the cause of opposition to disastrous 
and desolating Experiments, to the arbitrary and unwarrant- 
ed exercise of power, to the Union of the Purse and the 
Sword, to the enormous extension of Executive influence 
and sway, to the blighting despotism of the Sub-Treasury 
project, and the tyrannical Suppression of Small Bank 
Notes—has lately experienced reverses. Their character 
and extent is before you. After a year of glorious and al- 
most uninterrupted triumphs, it has been repulsed in Maine, 
though 7,000 more votes than ever before, and it is believ- 
ed a full half of the entire legal vote of the Stute, was poll- 
ed in its favor; foiled in Pennsylvania, though a Whig Le- 
gislature has been returned, and the Whig candidate for 
Governor has full 20,000 more votes than were ever before 
cast for any man, Gen. Jackson not excepted, and where 
the most atrocious and widely extended frauds have doubt- 
less magnified if they have not occasioned our overthrow ; 
and, most regretted of all because needless, it has been dis- 
honored for the moment in Ohio—not by the frauds and cor- 
ruptions resorted to in other States; not by any modifica- 
tion of the decided hostility of that enlightened State to 
the authors of despotic Experiments, or their new projects 
of ruin; but by the operation of local and personal influ- 
ences, having no proper connection with the great political 
questions of the day. The loss of the Governor and three 
Members of Congress from such causes is a calamity, but 
one which we are fully warranted in assuring our friends 
will be retrieved at the first opportunity. 

While we do not account one of our reverses the acci- 
dental loss of the Governor of Maryland through unjustifi- 
able dissensions among our frends in that staunch Whig 
State—a loss which is almost certain to prove of signal and 
permanent advantage to the Whig cause, by securing for the 
future that unanimity and vigilance which alone are necessa- 
ry to its uniform ascendency—we are cheered, on the other 
hand, by the election of the entire Whig ticket for Congress 
and a majority in the Legislature for the first time in 
GeorGia, evincing that that State has chosen an attitude 
of decided and permanent hostility to the Experimenters; 
and by the return of a Whig Congressional Delegation, en- 
suring a Whig Governor, U. S, Senator, &c. from New 
Jerszy. Corruption and illegal voting have there been 
carried to an extraordinary length against us; but they have 
proved unavailing, and the triumph of our friends on every 
point, over the most desperate expedients and exertions 
ever employed by any party, is one worthy a State which 
embosoms the battle-fields of Trenton, of Princeton and of 
Menmouth. 

The present attitude, then, of the contending parties, 
fellow-citizens, is this: The seven States, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Alabama, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, stand forth as the supporters of the 
policy of the Administation and its Sub-Treasury Scheme; 
and it_we add to them Ohio until an opportunity shall be af 
forded her to repel the mistaken implication, it will give 
an aggregate of eight States, choosing ninety-three Electors 
of President and seventy-seven Members of Congress, 
which are committed to the support of the Sub-Treasury 
project. On the other hand, the eleven States, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Tennessee, choosing one hundred and ten Electors of 
President and ninety-two Members of Congress, are de- 





notes, .LChron. of 12th inst. 


land, Virginia, Mississippi, Illinois and Michigan, choosing 

fifty-three Electors of President and forty-one Representa- 

tives in Congress, are so nearly balanced that both parties 

claim them, with greater or less confidence, and New-York 

must decide the question at issue. Although a majority 

both of the States and the People beside, are opposed to 

the Sub-Treasury, its authors and its adjuncts, yet her po- 

tential voice must new be regarded as virtually settling the 
great controversy. If she vote to sustain and urge forward 
the National Administration in the course it has so reck- 

lessly pursued, then the specific exaction of gold and silver 
for all public dues, to be hvarded in costly Sub-Treasuries, 

under the charge of new swarms of office-holding depeud- 
ents on Executive bounty, will be regarded as deliberately 
approved by the People, and will speedily become the law 
of the land. Then, too, will the extravagance of the Na- 
tional Expenditures for the last few years be regarded as 
justified by the popular vote, and all hope of a substantial 

Reform be blasted. Then will a new impulse be given to 

the already fearful extension of Executive Patronage in all 
directions, and a signal rebuke to the manliness of feeling 
and independence of sentiment which shall dare at any 
time hereafter to question the infallibility of the Presiden- 
tial edict. Then will our rulers stand justified, to al! fu- 
ture time, in resisting and outraging to the last extremity 
the most imperative and indisputable manifestations of the 
public will, under the pretext of awaiting ‘the sober second 
thought of the People.’ Then will the restoration of par- 
tial prosperity and hope which one year of Whig triumph 
has secured to our country prove but the fitful flash of an 
expiring taper, and a deeper night of currency derange- 
ment, ruined credit, prostration, bankruptcy and despair, 
will settle down upon her people, her institutions, and her 
energies. In fine, whatever of true Freedom, of Prosperity, 
and of the Hope of Improvement are left to our beloved land 
now hangs trembling in the balance; your voice will bid them 
revive and flourish or consign them to destruction beneath 
the blighting Sirocco of Loco-Focoism. Already have we 


auspicious progress of affairs. The howl of blasphemy 
and Agrarianism through our cities, rejoicing over the fur- 
tuitous result of the Ohio Election and the fraudulent wi- 
umph in Pennsylvania, comes to our ears mingled with all 
trhe portents of new convulsions and disasters—the curtail- 
ment of discounts, the fall of stocks, the pause of trade, 
enterprise and improvement. Be not deceived, fellow citi- 
zens, with regard to the sequence of these things. Public 
Credit is a plant of too delicate a nature not to wither be- 
neath the sway of the Ingersolls, the Mings, the Slamms, 
the Fanny Wrights, and other oracles of Jacobinism. It 
cannot co-exist and flourish with the ascendancy of so bale- 
ful a star. Enterprise, industry and capital will seck out 
the widest and most advantageous field only in a state of 
such perfect security for property as is not to be expected 
under such auspices. If, then, Freedom and Prosperity be 
desirable, Despotism and Desolation to be contemned and 
resisted, it becomes us to put forth the most ardent and 
untiring exertions in view of the approaching Election. 
Freemen of New-York! while we may yet address you 
by that endearing and fraternal appellation, let us exhort 
you to the discharge of your whole duty at this most mo» 
mentous crisis. The enemy is in the field, flushed with re- 
cent victory and inflamed with the prospect of spoils which 
he so recently deemed forfeited, but which now seem once 
more securely within his grasp. Ten thousand dependents 
on Government patronage, State and National, now feel 
that they are playing their last stake for the possession of 
the emoluments and honors so long enjoyed and abused by 
them. Life-officers whose ‘ spoils’ amount to ten, twenty 
and thirty thousand dollars a year, with an occasional side- 
cut or ‘extra allowance’ of thousands in a lucrative bar- 
guin with the State, are all earnestly engaged in teaching 
those among you who can be socajoled, the Democracy and 





termined in their hostility to both. New Jersey, Mary- 


security of the Sub-Treasury project and the wisdom of 


witnessed a pause—nay, a retrogade—in the so recently - 
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of you with whom the Bentonian doctrines of an exclusive 
hard money currency are not omnipotent, a resort to the 
mere cant and slang of party, and the hurrahs of asserted 
or anticipated victory, will be tried, with the hope of sha- 
king your fidelity or confounding your judgement. We can- 
not think so meanly of you as to fear these arts are destined 
to prevail. 
Electors of New York! if ample reasons existed in for- 
mer months for your opposition to the policy and measures 
we deprecate, much more do they require your exertions 
now. If when the destroyers of our country seemed pros- 
trate, you contributed to and exulted in their downfall, 
much more are you called to maintain your country’s cause 
now, when fortuitous and fraudulent successors have ren- 
dered them once more formidable, and their triumph possi- 
ble. If the Sub-Treasury scheme alarmed your patriotism 
when its triumph appeared improbable, much more should 
it arouse your energies when its fate depends simply and 
solely on the result of your own State Election. Yes, fel- 
low-citizens, if we are beaten now, the yawning vaults of 
the Sub-Treasury will close upon the liberties and treasu- 
ries of the nation; and all hope of farther successful oppo- 
sition to the dispenser of the patronage and the master of 
the revenues of the country, will be substantially at an end. 
The profouind observation of the philosophic historian, Gib- 
bon, that in whatever country the control of the Purse and 
the Sword is united in one person, there is virtually estab- 
lished a Monarchy if not a Despotism, will have received 
a striking exemplification in our country; and thenceforth 
the elective check upon misrule will be an empty formality 
or a farce, and the controllers of patronage and power will 
need to calculate only how liberal a dispensation of their 
‘spoils’ will be required to justify any outrage or sustainany 
usurpation. One bulwark of freedom is still left us; let 
History never record that it was surrendered without a 
gallant struggle ! 
In conclusion, fellow-citizens, we rejoice to assure you 
that advices from every section of the State, combine to 
justify and strengthen our hopes of victory in the coming 
contest. If we are beaten, our most intelligent friends in 
the several counties must be deplorably disappointed.— 
Still, we do not assume to promise you victory, but only 
our own most ardent exertions and those of all our Whig 
friends, so far as we have any knowledge. toeffect it. Una 
nimity and energy pervade the Whig ranks from the Lakes 
to the Ocean; the East vies with the West, the North with 
the South, and the Centre is not outdone by either, in de- 
yotion to the good cause. If we are defeated, the memori- 
als of a glorious though fatal battle-field shall hallow the 
grave of Freedom. But if, as we fondly hope, we are des- 
tined to triumph, how sublime the attitude, how peerless 
the fame of our noble Empire State, and how fervent the 
gratitude of the lovers of Liberty in all ages and climes!— 
If here the waves of faction and the swelling tide of Des- 
potism are repulsed—if here, on the very soil where Agra- 
rianism had its earliest foothold, aad where its apostles have 
gone forth to proselyte with ‘hard money’ as their delusive 
warchword, till their disciples or their confederates are 
found in the highest places of the nation, the fell spirit is 
now signally rebuked, it falls like Lucifer to rise no more. 
New York will be greeted by the shouts of emancipated 
niillions of Republican Freemen as foremost in [ntelligence 
and Patriotism, as she confessedly is in Commerce, in En- 
terprise, and in Numbers, among the States of the Union, 
and a halo which ages shall leave undimmed and fadeless 
will encitcle her name. Toward the consummation of these 
hopes, fellow-citizens, we pledge you our own most deter- 
mined and untiring efforts: shall they not be accompanied 
and made effectual by yours 7} : 
We are yours, respectfully, 


LEWIS BENEDICT, 
JOHN TOWNSEND, 
SAMUEL STEVENS, 


THE JEFFERSONIAN. 


usppressing the Small Notes of our own Banks. On those SANFORD COBB, division of Property, whereas, the Credit fies, 


Ani JOHN GROESBEECK, 
State Central Committee. 
S. DE WITT BLOODGOOD, 
SPENCER S. BENEDICT, 
ROBERT H. BRUYN, 
HORACE GREELEY, 
LINNZUS P. NOBLE, 
Young Men’s State Committee. 


ADDRESS 


TO THE YOUNG MEN OF NEW-YORK. 





At a General Meeting of the Whig Young Men 
of New-York City, Hon. Epwarp Curtis in the 
Chair, the following Address to the Young Men 
of the State was reported by James Brooks, Esq. 
and was unanimously adopted : 


one of those great epochs of Popular Sovereignty when 
the People act as arbiters of their own Government, and 
upon the principles and maxims to guide it, now summons 
you to immediate action. To the Young Men of the land, 
who have before them years of hope and promise, and 
whose weal or wo is to be powerfully controlled by the 
modelling of that Government, the whole People now look 
for a RALLY—and upon whom, if not upon them, trained 
as they have been in the Whig principles of the Revo- 
‘ution, and yet unsoiled by dishonor or corruption, can the 
country cry ‘‘ to the rescue.” 

Our whole frame of Government—the glorious Constitu- 
tion the illustrious Father of his Country bequeathed us, is 
in peril from the rapacity of English Radicals on one hand, 
and the vevality and corruption of leading men on the 
other, who propose to barter liberty for office and gold by 
the surrender of the Public Purse to the Public Sword, by 
uniting in one man the custody of forty millions of dol- 
lars ot the Public Revenue, and the command of the Army 
and Navy—the very definition and picture of an illimita- 
ble despotism. 

The laws which George Washington, the Father of his 
Country, and James Madison, the Father ef the Constitu- 
tion, approved as proger for the custody of the Public 
Money, these new lights pronounce unconstitutional, and 
instead of such laws as Washington and Madison approved, 
and such principles as they expounded, they would push 
upon us a Sub-T'reasury Scheme such as the Whig Fathers 
of the Revolution never dreamed of—a scheme so mons- 
trous as to be rejected in all the civilized and mercantile 
world ! 

What do we hear from the Great Disunionist of the 
South. ‘The Sub-Treasury,” we are told, “ will cripple 
New-York.” ‘“ Her Empire will be laid low.” “ Her 
Commerce will fly from her.”’ ‘‘ The proud Emporium of 
the Land and the Sea of the New World, will be but an- 
other Carthage, or another Venice, and we will grow up 
as she falls down.” If this be so, Young Men of New- 
York, to the rescue ! 

What do we hear from the Fanny Wrights and the Silas 
Wrights at home? “ Down with all Banks,” they “are 
the contrivances of fraud and corruption.” ‘ Cripple, if 
not destroy Credit, for it is the engine of an Aristocracy to 
oppress the Poor.” ‘Collect the Revenue of New-York 
City (at times $22,000,000) in Gold and Silver!” and in 
this steam-ship age, with the Great Western despairing at 
one door, and the Erie Railroad about to stretch to Canada 
from the other, deposit it with Sub-Treasurers, who, with 
Locomotive speed, can fly with tho taxes of the People be- 
yond our jurisdiction and our laws, and thus become Pub- 
lic Plunderers with impunity. Collect the $22,000,000 in 
Gold and silver, when there are not over $3,000,000 in the 
Banks of the City! To the rescue from such folly and 
crime as this, Young Men of New-York. 

Credit and the faculty of associated action in Corporate 
Powers, are the Engines of the New World to lay 
the Old World under Tribute to American Enterprise and 
American Liberty. We live ina virgin land—with bones 
and muscles, and spirit abounding, but we are poor in 
money. Whatcan we do better, than pledge in associations, 
our Faith and our Credit, for that capital with which Eu- 
rope abounds, to clear the wilderness, to create Towns and 
Villages, to build Railroads and Canals, thus furnishing the 
industrious Immigrant labor, thus laying European Capi- 
talists under Tribute to our Greatness, by using their money 
to develope our latent Power, and thus to aggrandize the 
American character, and adding to the honors of an Ameri- 
can citizen? Loco-Focoism answers, ‘Stand still.’ The 
Whig cry is, ‘ On,” “Go on!” 

Credit is the Fulcrum of the American Laborer, by which 
he lifts himself up to social and pecuniary Equality with 
the richest Capitalists, and to a superiority above all other 
Laborers in all other parts of the earth. Credit is the 
American Contrivance of what perplexed the Roman Re- 
publican, viz. the prevention of the accumulation of Money 
and Lands in the hands of the very few—to remedy which 
the Catalmes proposed unjust Agrarian Laws of a forcible 





Young Men of New-York:—The near approach of 


natural Revolutions of Property, by the En: 
arouses, and the mutations it is subject to, and ing 
beneficial to all the varied means of society. Credit 
Character and Character is won by Labor. i. 
dustry and Virtue; and Character it is, that com: ‘ the 
Capital which changes the Sailor Boy in his Tarpaulix ,, 
the Captain of the beautiful Packet Ship—a fit i 
even for European Princes—which transfers the P 

Boy, as Benjamin Franklin, from the Press Room to the 
Philosopher, taking the thunder from the clouds—now ny, 
king Girards of the poor and frugal Emigrant, and now 
taking Clays and Websters from the Ploughshare to the 
Forum of a Senate—Character commands Capical, and th, 
poor man thus with character is as rich as the Cap; 
with his Money Bags. Besides, what are the Congtin, 
tions of Free Government, but pieces of rehment ¢ 
plighted promises and plighted faith? The Faith of may 
in man—the Credit and Trust of the Governed to theGo, 
ernors? What is the Sacred Declaration of I 

but a a Promise to do and a Promise to Pay—in 
Jortune, and sacred honor? A note of the SIZNETS theyeh 
other and to posterity—not ‘payable alone in hard 

but payable in Labor, in Valor, in Virtue, in Heroism, , 
Fortune, too? For such a system of Credit—for ty 
American Faith of man in man, for this great sti 
power of American enterprise—and for the overthrow 
that more than the British Despotism of 1776, suppor 
then as now by J'ax-Gatherers and Office-holders,« 
torting (if they can) the precious metals from us solely’ 
themselves, and disbursing now (if nut counterfeiting 4 
then) the paper representatives of a nation’s promises 
pay (such as fought the battles of the Revolution) we cal 
upon all Young Men éo rally. Be the pass-word, Faithd 
man in man, Credit of man to man—Trust in the Instig 
tions and the Laws of the Land—and a Holy Revereng 
for the principles and practices such men as George Wash 
ington and James Madison have bequeathed us. No By 
periments upon men, and but few even upon brute beast 
No Expedients upon us, least of all from men who hay 
Experimented us nearly to death. No more such nop 
trums, no more such quacks or quackery. No Sub-Tree 
surers for Americans, but reserve them all for Turks anj 
Tartars and Huns and Hottentots, to whom only it mayle 
they may belong. 

Action, action, action, is now what is wanted from th 
Young Men of the Empire State. Of arguments we haw 
enough—but Office-Holders are deaf and will not hea, 
even when we thunder in their ears—blind and will ng 
see, even when we shower upon them floods of light 
Power is always deaf to reason, and gold always dazale 
many blind. The Power and the Gold of the Federal an 
the State Governments, areall we have to fear. Libertya: 
ways has as enemies in the field, Place and Place-Men, 
and their clans—and Liberty must always wage war with 
Tax-Gatherers and Office-Holders. It is the price and the 
cost of the blessing—and we must make the sacrifice of 
energy and action in every contest, if we wish to preserve 
Liberty and Law. 

Who among the yeung, the ardent, and enthusiastic 
ulation of this great State, is not ready now to devote hii 
self to this cause of Liberty ?—Who holds back, when the 
cry is to ihe rescue? Who will give one man the Sword 
and Purse Power of the State? If any one says “ Aye,” 
mark him as fit for a slave ; mark him as a recreant to the 
principles of his fathers; mark him as fit for the collar 
of a bastard Democracy which has become a Despotism. 
To the rescue then Young Men of New-York. The bat: 
tle we are to wage is a New-York battle, and we settle 
Empire upon our own field. We struggle for New York 
and New-York Institutions, for the honor and dignity of the 
two millions of souls of our own Commonwealth, and the 
eyes of the twenty-six States of the Union are fixed u 
us. New-York as the umpire can settle all our troubles. 
Whatever may be the issue in other fields, New Yor de- 
cides all, for New-York speaks from the heart and home 
of that Colossal Despotism once enthroned in Albany and 
now in Washington. We beard the Wolf in his den, 
heedless of his howl. Victory is the prize of labor. If 
we work, we win. Remember every man is a host, for 
every man is a sovereign here. Awake, then, the man 
hood, the spirit, and the strength of the North. Unfurl 
the Whig banner upon the breeze. 

“Come as the winds come, when forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come when navies are stranded.” 

———————_———_—_—_ 

More of the Mormons.—We learn by a gentleman who 
came passenger in the steamboat Kansas, on Saturday, that 
when at the Mormon town, above the mouth of Grand riv- 
er, he saw about two hundred of the Mormons, armedand 
prepared for conflict. About eighty wagons, containing a 
number of families, had just arrived at the village. The 
passenger states that some of the citizens of the adjoining 
county had given notice to the Mormons to leave the 
country, and that if they did not go by Saturday, they would 
be driven off. The Mormonshad refused to go, and were 
expecting every day an attack from their opponents, whom 





they represented as about equally strong with themselves, 
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DISCOURSE ON EDUCATION, 


DELIVERED AT WESTFIELD, JULY 26, 1837. 
BY WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


1 congratulate you, in the name of the board of Trustees, 
a the respectable acquirements your children have 
made in their elementary studies; and present to both the 
Instructors and Pupils our grateful acknowledgement of 
the assiduity with which their respective duties have been 
discharged. I might perhups well improve the brief hour 
in which I shall be favored with your attention, by present- 
tne the local advantages of this institution, illustrating the 

and ability ofits instructors, and appealing in its be- 
half oa the grounds of its profitableness to your children, 
andthe auspicious influence it ought to exercise upon the 
fame welfare of this part of the State, for your generous 
god constant support. Butthe occasion seems to invite 
more general remarks, in aid of the efforts, in which many 

citizens are engaged at this conjuncture, to elevate 
the standard of Education in our country. 

It is a fundamental principle of our Government, that the 
general Education of the People is the only adequate se- 
curity for the preservation of constitutional liberty. Ne- 
vertheless this Government has been in existence half a 
century, operating for weal or disappointment undetermin- 
ed as itregards the destiny of the country; and this indis- 
pensable security has not been established. It is a fearful 
truth, that we are rapidly approximating towards the max- 
imum of population and maturity of national character, 
wealth and power, and yet have made no corresponding 
advance in moral and intellectual cultivation. The thir- 
teen colonies which scarcely sixty years ago held a preca- 
rious existence on the narrow coast of this then unexplo- 
red continent, warring at the same time with distracted en- 
ergies but desperate resolution,. against oppression from 
beyond their Kastern sea, and exterminating savages from 
their Western forests, have now become twenty-six rich 
and powerful States, united in one great empire thatknows 
no danger, and fears noaggression. Their three millions 
of population have swelled to sixteen millions, their har- 
vests extend far across the continent; the shores of their 
magnificent rivers and inland seas are crowned with cities 
and villages ; their flagis seen on every ocean, and their 
voice is heard and respected in every civilized land.— 
Whatever means art has Tiscsveeed or affluence affords to 
ameliorate the labors of social life, end to overcome the 
obstacles and develop the resources of the nation, have 
been subjected and employed with a degree of energy un- 
orem And still the auspices of success continue. 

States, rising as if by enchantment in the wilderness, 
are continually seeking admission intothe great confedera- 
cy, while the wealth and power of the old States still ad- 
vance. All this has been done by a people who have 
founded a government that they acknowledge can be main- 
tained only by their own yirtue and intelligence. ~ And yet 
that virtue has deteriorated, because that intelligence has 








‘not been proportionally enlarged. 


It is an interesting and important inquiry, how it has 
happened, that Education alone has been neglected in a 
country where the necessity for its improvement is so uni- 
versally admitted; where all requisite facilities for that 


_ exist, and Witere the necessaries and comforts of 


ife are so cheap and its cares so light, that those facilities 
are accessible to all its citizens ? 

Those who have attempted to answer this inquiry, have 
generally found the explanation in the cupidity which they 
attribute to the American people. They alledge that an 
inordinate passion for the accumulation of wealth is our 
great national vice; and that this blights all generous de- 
sire for intellectual improvement. 

I have no faith in this solution; because I do not believe 
the general cupidity it assumes. That the people of this 
country are all, as they ought to be, engaged in the acqui- 
sition of proporty, is true. It results trom their peculiar 
laws, which, forbidding long continued accumulation, and 
distributing, after one or two generations, property that, 
under other forms of government, might be entailed, ren- 
der it as necessary, as it is easy, foreach individual to se- 
cure a competence. It must rarely happen, under our laws, 
that the estates which can with the greatest assiduity be 
amassed, will be so large as to be productive of great pub- 
lic injury ; while the universality of the motive to obtain a 
reasonable competence, and the facility of acquiring it, ex- 
ercise an influence, auspicious rather than injurious to the 
political equality so important in a Republic. Sometimes 
indeed it may happen, as has doubtless recently been the 
case, that in’ a season of derangement in the pecuniary 
concerns of the country, the desire for accumulation may 
become too engrossing. But that the passion is generally 
more absorbing among us than in other countries, is, I 
I believe the rich in this country—if any 
may justly be called so where such effective restraints are 
imposed upon accumulation—are more liberal and public 
spirited; and the poor—if such there are where actual 
destitution is unknown,—are more honest than the rela- 
tive classes in other countries, The patriotism of the peo- 
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ple, however otherwise it may be affected, is less impaired 
by mercenary motives than in other countries. Religious 
and benevolent institutions are more effectually supported 
among us, by voluntary contributions, than they are in oth- 
er countries by compulsory laws. These facts seem suffi- 
cient to repel the gross accusation of avarice, so universal- 
ly brought against us by foreigners, and often freely admit- 
ted by our own citizens. So far as the liberal endowment of 
our schools is concerned, ample provision has been made 
in most of the States, and may soon be expected to be 
made throughout the Union. And the neglect of Educa- 
tion among us is chiefly exhibited in the failure to improve 
our abounding resources. 

This failure seems to me to proceed from an undue feel- 
ing of self-complacency that pervades the community. In 
other words, however frequent and universal are our ac- 
knowledgements of the necessity of improvement, we prac- 
tically regard that improvement as accomplished. We 
have been inflated by the sincere praise of the friends of 
liberty in other countries, and still more by the adulation 
of demagogues and political charlatans at home. Thus 
we have too readily yielded to the belief, that the great ex- 
periment of self-government, which has only been success- 
fully commenced here, is in fact and in all its parts, fully 
completed, and in the accomplishment of no part of it is 
there more general confidence than that of popular educa- 
cation. If I donot greatly misapprehend, we are accus- 
tomed to felicitate ourselves upon our superiority to other 
nations, not more in regard to liberty and sources of nation- 
al prosperity, than our intelligence and wisdom; and it has 
long since passed into an axiom, and become the chief ar- 
ticle of our political faith and practice, that the final judg- 
ment of the people is, upon every question of right, respon- 
sibility or expediency, not merely conclusive, but infallible. 

Now, my fellow citizens, it is not in the nature of man to 
advance, when he believes perfection already attained.— 
The waste of effort would be altogether unwise, if it were 
possible, to add to knowledge already ample, and wisdom 
absolutely infallible. 

Itis not my purpose to derogate from the intellectual 
standard of my countrymen, or to yield to any nation supe- 
iority over them. I shoulddo as much violence to my 
own national pride as injustice to my country, in doing so. 
The truth may be fairly stated thus; that in the science of 
government and laws, and in eloquence, our statesmen and 
jurists are equal to any of their cotemporaries; in other 
d partments, and especially those of pure science, and in 
the varied literature of the age, as well as the fine arts, our 
scholars are inferior to those of Europe; but, at the same 
time, and what is probably of far greater political impor- 
tance, Education, to the extent of reading and writing, is 
more generally diffused among the American people than 
it now is or ever was in any other country, Scotland and 
Prussia perhaps excepted. But conceding all this deci- 
dedly favorable comparison, the question remains, are the 
people of this country as highly educated as they might and 
ought to be, inorder to maintain and perpetuate the pe- 
culiar government committed to their care? It is to be 
remembered, that we have institutions not merely resem- 
bling those of the liberal governments of Europe, in the 
security of certain social and individual rights; but that all 
our institutions are essentially popular; that our Govern- 
ment is emphatically a Democratic Republic. Our people 
ought, therefore, to possess a measure of knowledge, not 
only as great as is enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of 
other States, but at least as much superior av their power 
and responsibilities are greater. It is not enough forus, 
that our Washington, our Adamses, Jefferson, Madison, 
Clay, and Webster, may be equalor superior to a Wel- 
lington, Pitt, Burke, Canning, Peel, or Melbourne, or the 
ministers of any or all other countries. Statesmen in those 
countries, in a greater or less degree, govern the people, 
but here the people control the statesmen. All measures 
which may influence the administration of public affairs, 
or effect a change of national policy, are first disussed 
among the People, and may have their firstimpulse ina se- 
cluded town in New England, ora hamlet on the shore of 
the Mississippi. In other countries, when the People err, 
the Throne or a conservative Aristocracy, resists the popu- 
lar delusion, and ‘trammels up its consequences.” But 
here no such bulwarks exist. An aristocratic order, or in- 
fluence, is unknown; and the supreme executive of the na- 
tion is scarcely more independent of popular will or cap- 
rice than the humblest official in the public service. There, 
errors of administration may occur, and leave no greater 
evil than the mere temporary inconvenience resulting from 
them. A succeeding administration may correct them, 
and as there is a consolidated government and no fixed 
constitution, whatever changes take place, the integrity of 
the State continues and the Government remains the same. 
Innoyation, or even usurpation by one department of the 
Government of the ancient prerogatives of another, may be, 
and doubtless often is, desirable reform. But here the 
case is directly otherwise. Ours is aconfederation of in 
dependent States, with an established Constitution, defin- 
ing the rights and responsibilities of all the parties and the 
respective powers of all the departments; and combining 
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the whole together in what is confessedly the only form 
consistent with the preservation of our national existence. 
Here all innovation is usurpation, and all usurpation leads 
either directly or indirectly, to revolution and anarchy. 

And now the question is submitted to your candid con 
sideration, are there found, pervading the great constitu- 
ency of this Government, the discipline of mind, and the 
varied knowledge requisite for its support? How large a 
proportion of the people understand, with any degree of 
accuracy, the complex, yet simple machinery, by which 
they exercise in their twenty-six States,each independent 
of all the others, the necessary legislation concerning their 
civil rights, privileges, and responsibilities; and at the 
same time carry on, in the general Congress of the nation, 
andas one great consolidated people, all their matters of 
war, peace, and commerce? How great a proportion un- 
derstand the distribution of power and responsibility be- 
tween the legislative, judicial, fiscal, and exectuive de- 
partments of either the Federal Government, or those of 
the States? How large a propurtion of them are posses- 
sed of any adequate knowledge of the history, present 
condition, or prospects of their country; the mutual rela- 
tions, and relative interests of the States, or the attitude of 
the country in regard to other nations? Certainly it is not 
requiring too much, to say, that the people should bé well 
informed in all the matters here enumerated ; for it is with- 
in the recollection of us all that they have agitated and 
passed upon them in our elections. But we might, per- 
haps with still greater propriety, ask how large a propor- 
tion of them have enjoyed the mental cultivation which 
can render the study of these important matters interesting 
to them or capable of their comprehension? I fear, fellow: 
citizens, that the most confiding admirer of our national 
character must admit that in all these respects most unsat- 
isfactory answers must be returned. With some superfi 
cial observers, the intense earnestness with which all clase 
ses of citizens engage in the political discussions of the day 
is sufficient evidence of their being possessed of an adequate 
Education. It is quite certain, that apathy in regard to 
public affairs is not a national characteristic. But there 
may be on the part of all classes of citizens an active parti- 
cipation in public affairs, whe the community possess nei- 
ther the intelligence or virtue requisite for safely acting up- 
on them. Thisremark is strikingly illustrated in the 
French character, and has not escaped the vigilant notice 
of Tacitus, in regard tohis own countrymen. “ The 
ple,” says he, ‘“‘always politicians, and fond of settling 
State affairs, gave a loose to their usual freedom of speech. 
Few were able to think with judgement, and few bad the 
virtue to feel for the public good.” To be able to think 
with judgement and to possess the virtue of feeling for the 
public good would seem to require something of the pre- 
vious mental and moral improvement I have mentioned.— 
Yet I think we are content generally with the facts, that 
our citizens are instructed to read and write their native 
language, and are or may be possessed through the public 
journals of all requisite information concerning political af- 
fairs. Assuming these positions, although it is true that 
far more than half of our citizens are not possessed of any 
»ublic newspaper of even the cheapest or most imperfect 
Eind, we are accustomed to maintain that the people must 
and do in all cases, of necessity, decide wisely. Vox pop- 
uli, Vox Dei, if it be understood to assert no more than 
the right of the majority of the nation to control the ac- 
tion of the Government, and the duty of the minority to 
acquiesce, uutil they can enlighten and convince the major- 
ity, isa sound maxim. Butif it be accepted, as I believe 
it generally is, in its literal sense, that the wisdom of the 
Deity is always in accordance with the decision ofa nume- 
rical majority of the people, it is absurd as the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings, and is as dangerous as it is impi- 
ous. Men in masses, and in communities, in their collect- 
ive capacity as well as in their individual action, may, and 
often do, err injudgement. All that moral and intellectu- 
al cultivation, which is requisite to enable them to distin] 
guish truth from error, and reason from prejudice, in the 
exercise of private judgement, is no less necessary in their 
congregated action. There is even greater danger of error 
in masses, because there is greater scope for passion and 
prejudice, and there is also a diminished sense of respon:'- 
bility. ‘There can therefore be no security against error in 
communities, other than that which protects individuals 
aguinst it, virtue and intelligence. 

If I am incorrect in regard tothe standard of Education 
in our country, the means of refutation must be every 
where andl us. Elementary works and books of varied 
science, not indeed voluminous and elaborate, but simple 
and cheap, adapted to the understanding, and within the 
reach of all, must be found every where in the land. Eve- 
ry where it must be, that measures of public interest are 
discussed with deliberation upon ample evidence, and our 
popular elections are conducted and determined upon prin- 
ciples of enlightened patriotism. Every where the Con- 
stitution must be respected, and the Laws in full ascende: - 
cy. And yet I fear, that an unprejudiced observer would 
not pronounce this a true picture of our condition. Our 


children and youth are generally dismissed from. the 
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schools, after some years of misimproved time, at the very 
period when their education has only been fairly commenc- 
ed. Popular works upon morals and government, geogra- 
phy, history, and natural science, which it is the chief a- 
chievement of the philanthropy of the age to have adapted 
tothe use of schools and the capacity of youth of immature 
years, have scarcely a circulation in the country. If there 
be any truth in the language of all parties, or that of all 
calm observers, falsehood and error often pass current for 
truth and wisdom; passion, prejudice and local interests 
are often appealed to—and not always without success— 
instead of generous aid enlightened motives. Aud our 
elections are, too often, rather embittered personal con- 
flicts for place and rewards, than the deliberate discussion 
of wise measures, or the discerning choice of honest, en- 
lightened, and competent men. Almost every State in this 
Union has been within a few years the scene of frequent 
popular disorders and outrages, in which the inalienable 
rights of citizens have been violated, the majesty of the 
laws defied, and the violators of the public peace shielded 
by popular opinion. , rhe 

Itis worthy of especial consideration, that these indica- 
tions are significant of the tendency of the times; and la- 
mentable as they are in themse.ves, are of vastly greater 
importance, as shadows of forthcoming events. We may 
be most sure that this tendency of things cannot continue, 
and this glorious fabric of government abide the period and 
consummate the destiny anticipated by its founders. All 
the wisdom derived from experience in the social state 
would be delusion; all the laws by which Providence has 
decreed that nations may exist would be reversed, if it 
could happen, that a State founded upon the principles of 
universal intelligence and virtue, could be maintained 
when the people have become depraved and _licentious.— 
Whenever that intelligence and that virtue fail, the Govern- 
ment must give place to one in which the Executive arm 
will compel tranquillity, or perhaps more probably will fall 
before that spirit of anarchy that already ever and anon 
lifts its horrid front among us, as if impatient till its fearful 
hour shallcome. The transition need not, and probably 
will not, be rapid; butit will nevertheless be effectual and 
irrecoverable. And when it shall be complete, we may, 
although unconscious when it takes place, awake, like oth- 
er Republican States, to the experience of a Despotic Gov- 
ernment using all the language, forms and symbols of free- 
dom. It is marvellous how supine the people of a free 
State may be, while undergoing this fearful change. The 
curious traveller will yet notice with great interest an 
humble tenement embowered :n a garden in Varis, bearing 
the scarcely faded insignia of popular liberty and cousular 
authority, in which Napoleon lived, the idol of the French 
people, during the brief peviod in which he affected the cer- | 
emonies of the Roman Republic, while every thought, and 
every measure of that proud spirit, was directed to the es- 
tablishment of an imperial residence in the Tuilleries, anda 
throne on the ruins of the dynasty of St. Louis. It was 
sufficiently consoling tothe Roman people for the loss of 
their ancient freedom, when an emperor on the occasion 
of adopting a successor, declared, ‘ Under Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, and Claudius, we were the property of one family.— 
By hereditary right the Roman world was theirs. The 
prince is now elective, and the freedom of choice is liber- 
ty!” The Roman people 

“ Who once would have brook’d 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 

As easily as a King.” 
were now content with the liberty of adopting a tyrant nom- 
inated by the reigning incumbent. 

But I may be asked if the standard of Education [ have 
supposed is not altogether visionary and impossible If 
the proposition were equivalent to that of the perfectibili- 
ty of the human mind, adopted by the philosophers who 
waited at the altar when the regeneration of liberty occur- 
red in France, I should unhesitatingly disavow it. That 
experiment failed with circumstances of such unheard of 
calamity and terror; as not merely to produce a renuncia- 
tion of the ultra theory of the philosophers, but to disheart- 
en for a season the friends of rational liberty throughout 
Europe. Nevertheless, a standard of popular Education, 
by which a far greater proportion than a numerical majori- 
ty of the electors should, beside the naked acquirements of 
reading and writing, be instructed in the use and applica- 
tion of numbers; in the geography of their own country, 
and more generally in that of other countries; in the im- 
portant events and characters in the history of the Ameri- 
can People; the form of their Governmeat and its compar- 
ison with those of other States; in the general policy of its 
laws, with such studies of a.more peculiarly scientific kind 
as would enable them “to think with judgement,”’ in rela- 
tion to the occurrences of their time, would seem to be a 
very feasible addition to the elementary Education now of- 
fered by our common schvols to every child inthe State.— 
All this education at least must have been contemplated 
by the founders of this Government. Think you that they 
regarded the scarcely more than mechanical acquirements 
of reading and writing as constituting that standard of Ed- 
cation which was to sustain this exquisitely organized, yet 





most confiding Government? No; 1 rather understand 
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them as requiring so great an elevation of virtue and intelli- 
gence, that the People could well comprehend, and justly 
approve Or condemn, all the measures of Government.— 
And if such an elevation is not attainable, then is human 
liberty, for which they hazarded their lives, fortunes and 
honor, a phantom; and all their wisdom was delusion. 

Great as the undertaking to establish such a standard of 
edueation seems to be, it is inconsiderable, compared with 
what has already been accomplished. It is only about 
three hundred years, since a Bible, now so cliecap as to be 
found in the hands of the most humble of the race for whom 
it had then been proraulgated more than fifteen hundred 
years, was obtained only by the tedious and laboriots mul- 
tiplication of manuscript copies, and was sold at a price 
that rendered it a sealed book to all but the afHuent.— 
Books of the bewildering sciences and arts, that had then 
obtained, were still more rare, and were more valuable 
than a thousand times their present cost. Even the ability 
to read and write was a qualification so rare, that it enti- 
tled its fortunate possessor to be the counseller of kings, 
and to an exemption from the capital punishment adjudged 
against felony. If at that period, some philanthropist had 
predicted, that in the close of the eighteenth century, in a 
country then undiscovered, a race would exist among whom 
the Bible would be found in every family ; a greater num- 
ber of books in a single city than the world then contain- 
ed; that all the population of a great empire would beable 
to read and write their native language; that the boasted 
mysteries of all science then known to the few, who pur- 
sued their solitary studies in cluisters, would be revealed to 
all the world, with ten thousand discoveries never yet 
“dreamed of in their philosuphy ;” would not the prophecy 
have been thought more visionary than my present belief, 
that with the aid of earnest and wisely directed effort, all 
the acquirements of academiecal and collegiate education of 
this day, may, within less than half a century, constitute 
the ordinary proficiency inour common schools ! 

If then the proposed standard of education be attainable, 
and if it be true that the great reason why it has not been 
established, is the miserable prejudice prevalent among us, 
that we are wise enough already, what is required to be 
done is to correct and enlighten public opinion—the sole 
agent of refurm in this country. 

This, however, is noteasy of accomplishment, fur it is 
not a mere vulgar prejudice that is to be removed. The 
same delusive self complacency prevails, if not so exten- 
sively, yet lamentably prevails among the classes of the 
community most highly educated. Every where the stu- 
dent lays aside, most yenera!ly forever, his studies at the 
moment when he closes his eonnection with the institution 
in which he has acquired the elements of education. Our 
physicians, our lawyers, our divines, cur politicians, and 
even our instructors of youth, seem too often to suppose 
when they enter upon the active duties of theic vocation, 
that they have acquired a. the knowledge requisite for 
their discharge, aud torget that they are, at that moment, 
only qualitied fur the higher and more elevated course otf 
study that leads to success, distinction, and usefulness.— 
Let us then remember for ourselves, and inculcate upon the 
people that our progress thus tar has but led us to the vesti 
bule of knowledge. When we see tie people content in 
the belief that they know allthat is known ur is desirable 
to be known, let us instruct them that there is a science 
that will reveal to them the hidden and perpetual fires in 
which are continually carried on the formation and modifi- 
cation of the rocks which compose this appurently solid 
glube, and from whose elaborate changes 1s derived the 
sustenauce of ali that variety of vegetable lite with which 
it is clothed. ‘That another will disclose to them the ele- 
ments and properties of those metals which men combine 
or shape with varied art into the thousand implements and 
muchines by the use of which the forest world has been con- 
verted into a family ot kindred nations. That another so- 
licits their attention, while she will bring in review before 
them, so that they can examine with greater care and in- 
struction than did their great progenitor in the primitive 
garden, all the races of animated beings, and learn their or- 
ganization, uses and history. That another will classify 
and submit to their delighted examination the entire vege- 
table kingdum, making them familiar with the virtues, as 
weil as the forms of every species, from the cedar of Leba- 
non, to the humble flower that is crushed under their feet. 
That another will decompose and submit to their examina- 
tion the water which fertilizes the earth, and the invisible 
air they breathe; will develop the sources and Jaws of that 
heat which seems to kindle all life into existence, and that 
wrrific lightning which seems the especial messenger of 
divine wrath to extinguish it. Let us teach that the world 
of matter in which we live, in all its vast variety of form, 
is influential in the production, support, and happiness of 
our own life, and that it is passing strange, that with minds 
endowed with a capacity to study that influence and mea- 
surably direct it, we should yield uninquiringly to its act- 
tion, as if it were capricious accident, or blind destiny.— 
Shall we not excite some interest when we appeal to the 
public to learn that science which teaches the mechanism 
of our own wonderfully and fearfully fashioned frames, and 


; that other science which teaches the vastly more complica- 








ted and delicate structure of our immortal minds? Who 
would not follow with delight that science which e 

our thoughts to the heavens, and teaches us the magnitude, 
forms, distances, revolutions, and laws of the globes that 
fill the concave space above us? And who, with thoughts 
thus gradually conducted through the range of the matéri- 
al universe, would not receive with humility, yet with de. 
light, the teachings of that spirit of divine truth which ex. 
alts us to the study of the character and attributes of that 
glorious and beneficent Being whose single volition 

it all into existence? Let us teach the people all this, and 
let us show them that while we sit contentedly in compar. 
ative ignorance, the arts are waiting to instruct us how to 
reduce the weary labors of life; philosophy, how to avoid 
its errors and misfortunes ; eloquence, poetry and m 

to cheer its way and refine our affections; and that reli 

is most efficient when she combines and profits by all thes 
instructions, to conduct us to happiness in a future state, 
Above all let us inculcate, that the great and beneficent 
Being who created us and this material universe, has estq. 
blished between each of us, and every part of it cognizg. 
ble by our minds, relations more or less intimate. That 
he has impressed not more on the globes that roll _ th 


the infinitude of space, than on the pebble that lies beneath © 


our feet; not more on the immovable continent than the 
rolling sea; not more on the wind and lightning than the 
ethereal mind of man; andnot more on the human soul 
than the dimly lighted instinct of the glow worm, or the in- 
sect only visible by microscopic aid—* Jaws that determine: 
their organization, their duration, time, place, circum. 
stance and action: that for our security, improvement and 
happiness, he has subjected these Jaws to our keen investi- 
gation and perpetual discovery; and that vast as.is the: 
range of that discovery, so vast, and more extended than 
we can describe, or can yet be conceived, is knowledge ;— 
and to attain all this knowledge—is Epucation !”” 

Thus may we disabuse ourselves of the great national 
judice that we are wise enough already, by learning = 
all we have acquired is only enough to teach us that we 
know nothing, 

Of course it is not supposed that education in this broad 
extent can be diffused su that 1t can be equally shared by 
all thecommunity. Nevertheless it is certain that by means 
of persevering improvement in the system of instruction, 
the standard of knowledge that has obtained among us may 
be continually elevated. What renders the sciences and 
the arts so conducive to the advancement of the human 
mind, is, that no one of the entire circle is or ean, in the 
nature of things, be perfected. The acquisition of what 
has already been discovered is sufficient employment, and 
affords abundant satisfactionto the mass of mankind, while 
the curiosity of the more gifted few, and the honors and 
rewards which await them, will always ensure the progress 
uf invention, justin proportion as discoveries already made 
become common. 

Let us imagine this whole people educated to the extent 
that I have supposed practicable: and then can we con- 
ceive the immense and glorious change which would have 
come upon the condition of our country! Then indeed 
would our public councils be worthy the dignity of a race 
that had asserted and maintained their capability of self- 
governnient;—vice and crime would no longer obtrude 
themselves every where among us;—magitual truth, justice 
and forbearance in society would, more than human laws 
can do, protect us all in our personal rights; enlarged 
views of public policy and disinterested patriotism would 
engage us all in continued national improvement, and fac- 
tion would be banished from all our borders. 

l have enlarged upon the extent of the field of educa- 
tion, because it has seemed to me that o e of the chief ob- 
stacles to its cultivation is the contractedness of views on 
the part of those engaged in it. It is obvious that there 
must always be various grades of education, and corres- 
ponding grades in the institutions in which it is to be at- 
tained; and that all these will flourish only when all are 
cherished. They must and will have a reciprocal influence 
uponeach other. If the standard of our professional edu- 
cation be advanced, that which obtains in our colleges must 
be elevated also, and in proportion as that of our eolleges 
vises, that of our academies will follow; and as that of our 
academies ascends, that of our common schools must at- 
tain a higher rank. Most of these institutions seem to 
contain no principle of self-improvement, und this results 
trom the universal lethargy of the people in regard to 
them. Precisely, or nearly so, the same standard of edu- 
cation, the same qualifications ‘or instructors, and the same 
routine of studies for pupils, and the same limited results 
are found respectively in them all; and these with very 
slight improvements, are the same that prevailed thirty 
years ago. Notwithstanding the general belief that our 
common schools require the sole effort, I believe it a meas- 
ure quite as indispensable and of as great efficiency, to el- 
evate the standard of our colleges and academies, and to 
increase the number of students received inthem. It isin 
these institutions that the instructors and jof the 
schools of aninferior grade must be educated. It is to the 
efforts of such patrons and instructors that the common 
school system is chiefly indebted, and its present inefficien- 
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ge how we yiéld on this point too much under the in‘lu- 


nee of our righteous national prejudice against every thin, 
Se nighe contribute towards the production of tig = 
eratic order or influence. The aristocracy with which the 
wofld hasbeen was never that produced by sci- 
ence and learning- That education increases the power of 
those who enjoy its advantages is true; and in this best 
sense is education aristocratic. In this sense science and 
Jearning always will create an aristocracy in every country 
where they are cherished. Notan aristocracy of birth, for 
it is education that has exploded among us the prejudice 
ju favor of birth. To it we owe our exemption from. the 
error prevalent all over the rest of the world, that no man 
js 0 fit, or s0 well entitled to be a king as he who is the 
gon ofa king; none so brave as he whose father was a 
warrior; none 30 well entitled to the enjoyment of wealth 
ashe whose ancestors were rich. Nor is the aristocracy 
by education that of wealth; for knowledge pays 
no t to mere wealth—it humbles all pretensions ex- 
of virtue and intellect. But the aristocracy pro- 
duced by education isthe increased power and influence of 
the most enlizhted, and therefore most useful members of 
society. However repugnant we may be toadmit its truth, 
and however glaring may be the exceptions to it, it is nev- 
ertheless a sound general! principle that knowledge is pow- 
er. Whatever there is in our lot that distinguishes us from 
the peasantry of continental Europe, or the turbaned _fol- 
lowers of the prophet, or the mutually warring Africans ‘in 
their native deserts, or their abject offspring here, or the 
rigines of our forests, all is knowledge obtained by edu- 
cation; and compared with all those classes of our com- 
mon race we are aristosratic. We exercise great power— 
because we are wiser; and, therefore, better than they.— 
In every stage of society, this tendency of education has 
been discovered. He who first learned the malleable pro- 
perty of iron when exposed to heat, and first shaped the 
axe and the plough-share, became an aristocrat. He who 
first attenuated nnd wove the fleece—he who first smooth- 
ed and rendered pliable the skins of beasts—he who first 
erected the rude huts for his tribe; all these, al! classes of 
mechanics, have in their day been, and all who exercise 
their callings will be, aristocrats. They all exercise an in- 
fluence, great in proportien to their knowledge. It is in- 
evitable, because it is in the wisdom of providence that the 
world shall be governed by ascendent minds. Our own ob- 
servation shows us daily, that knowledge gives the capaci- 
ty for usefulness; and he who is, or is esteemed useful, is 
invested with power. In agriculture, he who adds science 
w labor, is an aristocrat, compared with the drudge who 
performs an allotted task. He, whoin the mechanic arts 
adds skill to patient industry, rises instantly above the un- 
ins artisan; and he, who to industry and skill adds 
taste, is far above the competition of the dull and plodding 
workman. [fat this day wealth sometimes usurps the 
place of intellect, and appropriates its honors, it is only be- 
cause public sentiment is perverted, and requires the cor- 
rection it would receive from a higher standard of educa- 
tion. But although education increases <he power and in- 
fluence of its votaries it has no tendency like other means 
of power to confine its advantages to a small number—on 
contrary, it is expansive and thus tends to produce e- 
quality, not by leveling allto the condition of the base, 
but by elevating all to the association of the wise and good. 
ff then we would advance popular education, if we would 
secure the success of our common schools, and extend their 
advantages to all, we must remember that education is a 
catholic cause, and must banish all prejudices that retard 
aig «ture in any direction. 
here remains to be noticed an error scarcely less ex- 
tensive, or less perniciousthan any I have mentioned. Itis 
that which limits to a comparatively lower standard, the 
education of the female sex. We may justly boast in this 
country a higher and more deferential regard—a more chi- 
valrous devotion to the sex than is exhibited in any other 
nation. I myself have compared our sentiments and cus- 
toms, in this respect, with those of western Europe. I 
have seen, indeed, in some other countries, the more ardent 
and impassioned devotion that marks the clime where li- 
centiousness assumes the name of Jove, but is imbued with 
none of its sentiment, nor elevated by any of its purity. 1 
have seen under colder skies, more humble homage paid 
to individuals, because they were distinguished by learning, 
accomplishments, birth, wealth or beauty. But it isinthis 
land only that respect, and tenderness are yielded to the 
sex because theyare women. Ifthe vehement imagination 
of other countries is here subdued, and passion is modified, 
the romance and poetry of other lands are here reduced to 
a real and living sentiment. 

There is no other country where the humblest female re- 
czives, from the highest in rank of the other sex, the sur- 
render of the chief place in public assemblies, not more 
than in the social circle—in accidental meetings by the way, 
notless than in the ceremonials of fashionable life. In 
Italy, called the land where beauty wields despotic sway, 
I have seen women rolling huge stones from the mountain 
roads. In France, the land of gallantry and politeness, I 
have seen them performing the labor of porters. In refined 
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old England, the task of scavengers in the streets. And in 
all those countries, I have seen them employed in field la- 
bor, with countenances hardened by exposure to all vicis- 
situdes of weather, and hands familiar with the spade and 
the plough. It refiects great honor upon our national cha- 
racter that such degradation of the sex is never exhibited 
here. But there yet remains a duty towards the fen.ale 
sex to be learned by us all: and that is, to make their Ed- 
ucation equal always to that of the othersex. He, it seems 
to me, is a dull observer, who is not convinced that they 
are equally qualified with the other sex, for the study of 
the magnificent creation around us, and equally entitled to 
the happiness to be derived from its pursuit: and still more 
blind is he, who has not learned that it was the intention 
of the Creatur to commit to them a higher and greater 
portion of responsibility in the Education of the youth of 
both sexes. They are the natural guardians of the young. 
Their abstraction from the engrossing cares of life, affords 
them leisure both to acquire and communicate knowledge. 
From them the young more willingly receive it, because the 
severity of discipline is relieved with greater tenderness 
and affection, while their more quick apprehension, endu- 
ring patience, expansive benevolence, higher purity, more 
delicate taste and elevated moral feeling, qualify them for 
excellence in all departments of learning, except perhaps 
the exact sciences. If this be true, how many a repulsive, 
bigoted and indolent professor will, in the general improve- 
ment of Education, be compelled to resign his claim to 
modest, assiduous and affectionate woman? And how 
many conceited pretenders who now wield the rod in our 
Common Schools, without the knowledge of huma» nature 
requisite for its discreet exercise—too indolent to improve 
and too proud to discharge their responsible duties, will be 
driven to seek subsistence elsewhere? It ie not, as is gene- 
rally supposed, the female sex alone who suffer by this ex- 
clusion from their proper sphere. Whatever is lost to the 
other sex, of the advantages of their nurture and cultiva- 
tion, is an additional loss to our common race 

Fellow-citizens, it is less the object of this diacourse to 
give practical snggestions for the reform of Education, 
than it is to excite an interest in its behalf; yet I will add, 
in order that it may not appear altogether impracticable, 
that if we would communicate an effective impulse to the 
cause, we are not to wait the action of the Government. 
Our Government acts only in obedience to popular influ- 
ence, and iu pursuance of popular direction. It is not in 
its principles to anticipate the one or resist the other. 
Like allother reforms, this must be effected by thecombina- 
tion of individual effort in enlightening and stimulating the 
public mind. In the present case public feeling is not to 
be reached from a distant point. A more practicable 
course is offered. We must begin at home, with the 
schouls around us, and among that portion of the commu- 
nity in which we reside. Let us revive the system of visi- 
tation and examination of our academies and schools. 
This all important feature in every plan of public instrtc- 
tion has, during a long period, fallen into desuetude. The 
officers invested with the responsibility of discharging the 
duty, unfortunately, are selected as the favorites of some 
political party, and do not even make a nominal visitation 
of the institutions subject to theirexamination. The right 
of visitation, however, is not divested from parents and 
patrons of these schools. If, in addition to the examina- 
tions heretofore practised, there could be adopted some 
plan in pursuance of which, institutions of equal rank sit 
uated in the same vicinity could be brought into compara 
tive examination, competition would at once be produced 
between instructors, and emulation among the pupils; a 
renewed interest would be excited on the part of parents, 
and a lively concern in the whole community. 

To all patriots and Bbristians the appeal is a solemn 
one, to consider the subject upon which | have presented 
these hasty remarks, and adopt such measures as shall be 
found expedient to discharge the responsibility they owe to 
their children, to the church of our Saviour, to our com- 
mon country, and to the great family of mankind. Situa- 
ted although we are, ina remote angle of this great and 
leading State, our position is not altogether obscure, nor 
will our influence be altogether unavailing. We are sure 
of sympathy and co-operation, there is every where to be 
found solicitude concerning this important matter, capable 
of being kindled into intense interest, and auspicious of 
distinguished success. If to misemployed time and abused 
privileges of our own, we add the ‘deep damnation’ of ne- 
glect of our children’s moral and intellectual cultivation, 
the calamity will be immeasurable. But if by the same 
fatal error we suffer this glorious fabric of goverament, 
consecrated to liberty, to be abandoned by that blessed pro 
tectress, because we leave to expire the flame that ought to 
burn perpetually on her altars, there will then be no hope 
for our country for evermore. And if, after having taken 
the guidance of the human mind in this renovated age, we 
suffer our light to become extinguished, the misfortune for 
our whole race will be irretrievable, until God in his mercy 
shall raise up, in another age, and perhaps on another con- 
tinent, a people worthy of the high responsibility. 

To the pupils of this institution I address, as may be 
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recollection of early studies, and regret of later privation 
of them, inspire. They will find, as they advance in lifey 
that the pursuit of Education, sure as it is, when pefsever- 
ingly followed, to lead to usefulness, honor and happiness, 
is continually exposed to seduction. In early life the graces 
of personal beauty, and the vigor of youth, will seem to 
say, “ Put your confidence in us, we will conduct to 
true happiness.” Associations of friendship and affection 
are naturally and eminently desirable, and capable of 
rendered holier and more endearing by mental and mora 
cultivation; yet if erroneously formed or pursued, will di- 
vert them from the way that leads to high attainment, Am- 
bition for power, and the lust of wealth, will struggle hard 
for the mastery of their young hearts, when they shall have 
entered upon the stage of active life, and partial or tempo- 
rary success will excite unseasonable and buoyant hopes, to 
give place soon to disgust and despair. Let them remem- 
ber, when these seductive agencies assail them, that the 
pursuit of knowledge must be persevering; and let them 
always remember that it must be persevering not merely 
while they remain pupils of this preparatory institution, or 
until they receive the parting benediction of Alma Mater, 
or have closed the probation of professional studies, but all 
their lives long. They only are secure against disappoint 
ment in the expectation of the adventitious advatitages of 
Education, whose motives are eleveted above them, and 
who seek knowledge never for the honor, power or grati- 
tude that it is almost sure to confer, but for its own sake 
and the ability for usefulness it creates, The graces and 
vigor of youth do not fyil and fade more rapidly than. the 
mind ceases to derive pleasure from their possession and 
the enjoyments they offer. All associations of friend h p 
and afiection are sources of happiness only when they sid 
in elevating the mind and affections. Ambition for power 
and excellence becomes a consuming disease, when it tran- 
scends the limits assigned it, as an incentive to self-im- 
provement. Wealth is a pageant that can never elevate an 
ignoble or satisfy a generous mind, while poverty and mis- 
fortune can never debase a cultivated intellect. . We must 
seek higher motives than all these, and to that end let us 
remember, that the beneficent Creator has given us all a 
moral sense to be enlightened and elevated ; intelectual 
powers to be continually exercised and invigorated; social 
affections to be developed and refined; and religious aspi- 
rations tobe cherished and purified. ‘That all these facul- 
ties und affections are given to enable us to secure our own 
happiness and promote that of others. And that he who 
shall most assiduously and perseveringly improve them in 
humbie dependence upon the divine protection and guid- 
ance; and with motives of the mostextensive benevolence, 
will be most successful, most honored, most beloved. and 
most happy in this life; and when its sands shall be spent, 
will be best prepared to appear in the presence of the 
great Author of them all, and await there his gracious be- 
hest for the life that commences beyond the bounds of 
mortal vision. 





A STRIKING REFLECTION. 

‘History is I’hilosophy teaching by example.’ ‘The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ by Gibbon, is uni- 
versally esteemed one of the most masterly histories that 
the world has ever known. In treating of the gradual sub- 
version of the Roman Republic, and the establishment of a 
Derpotism, the author observes: 


“ TN WHATEVER STATE AN INDIVIDUAL UNITES IN His 
“ PERSON THE EXECUTION OF THE LAWS, THE COMMAND 
‘OF THE ARMY, AND THE management OF THE revenue, 
“THAT STATE MAY BE TERMED a4 monarchy. THE NAME 
** ASSUMED BY THE SUPERIOR THUS INVESTED, I3 OF LAT- 
‘‘ TLE CONSEQUENCE TO THE PUBLIC; NOR WILL IT AVAIL 
““ WHETHER THIS aggregated TRUST 18 DEVOLVED ON A 
“ DICTATOR, A TRIUMVIR, OR A KING.” 


——se— 
Menand Things in Washington.—A letter from Wash- 
ington, published in the New York Times, contains the fol- 


lowing extract :— 

“We have nothing new here but the elections; and by 
them every body is excited. : 

“Van Buren is in fine health, and apparently guod_spir- 
its. His three sons are flying about, like butterflies of the 
palace. Maj. Van Buren is‘aboutto be married to a rich 
and homely Miss Singleton, of S.C. ’Tis said that Mar- 
tin, Jr. is courting Miss Blair. Forsyth has gone to Geor- 
gia. Too late—Georgia is lost to him. Kendall has gone 
to Illinois to examine the mail routes, via. the Hermitage. 
He looks pale, haggard and wretched. He is indefatiga- 
ble, L believe. Woodbury is preparing bis classical report 
to Congress. Tis said he wrote over his former report of- 
ten enough to have filled a book as large as Josephus.— 
Mr. Poinsett and Mr. Grundy are attending to their duties. 
The treasury building walls are nearly finished, and tbe 
splendid patent office is rising fast. The hall of the House 
of Representatives has been revolutionized and improved. 
The Speaker's chairhas been transferred to the opposite 
side of the house, and the members’ seats reversed.” 
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From the Harrisburgh (Pa.) Intelligencer. 
ADDRESS OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE COM- 
MITTEE. 

TO THE FRIENDS OP JOSEPH RITNER. 
. FeLtow Citizens—The General electivn has resulted 
in @ manner contrary to all our reasonable calculations and 
Just expectations. The opponent of our candidate for the 
office of Governor appears to be elected by at least 5000 of 
a majority. This isan event to which, if it had been fairly 
produced, we, as good citizens, would quietly ifnot cheer- 
fully submit. But there is such a strong probability of 
malpractice and fraud in the whole transaction, that it is 
our duty peacefully to resist it, and fully expose it. 

The election has been characterized by features altogeth- 
er unparalleled in the history of our State politics. A few 
of those of a more general nature may be here instanced. 

When the returns from all the counties shall be receiv 
ed, it will probably be found that the whole vote given for 
Joseph Ritner on the 9th instant is greater than that 
which he received in 1835, by a number at least equal to 

the natural, regular and legal increase of votes in the 
whole State in three years. It will also be found that his 
friends in nearly every county polled fuilas many votes as 
they before the electionexpected todo, upon the strength 
of whichvexpectation a reasonable estimate gave him a ma- 
josity of 10,000 votes. Thegrave questions then arise— 
Whence came the majorities returned fur his opponent ?— 
an | how can he be defeated who has ¢o well sustained 
himself with the Peopie, and so largely increased his vote ! 
; Tt will be discovered that in the districts in which the 
friends of Joseph Riter had the control of the elections, a 
moderate increase of votes for him, arising from sufficient 
and well known causes, took place ; while in the same dis- 
trict his opponents had fair play and polled their full num- 
ber of legal votes. On the other hand, it is known to all, 
that in the districts in which the Inspectors and Judges 
were the friends of Mr. Porter, not only were the friends 
of Joseph Ritner in many cases wholly excluded from vo- 
ting, but his opponents admitted without shadow of right, 
thus swelling the majorities of Mr. Porter even beyond the 
wild expectations and extravagant calculations of his own 
friends. Is it right that this state of things (the existence 
of which each voter will determine by facts known to him- 
self) should be submitted to in a free country? ; 

F inally, it is known that in several counties in which our 
opponents had the control, the votes of whole districts {a- 
vorable to our candidate were, without shadow of law or 

justice, wholly rejected, and false and partial returns made. 
Can there be any safety under republican institutions if 
such high handed oppression be tolerated? No! We owe 
it to ourselves as freemen and good citizens to examine into 
this matter, and if fraud be detected, to expose and resist 
it. We owe it to ourcountry and posterity. 

On behalf, therefore, of the State Committee of corres- 
pondence and vigilance, the propriety is suggesied of ta- 
king measures atonce for investigating. the manner in 
which the election was conducted, and the result produced. 
Now is the time to make the examination, while the facts 
ure fresh and the outrage recent. Let it be done then 
peacefully, determinedly and thoroughly. But let it be 
commenced with an honest resolution to submit to the re- 
sult whether it be favorable or unfavorable to our wishes. 
This is the duty of all who contend for equal rights and the 
supremacy of the laws. 

But fellow-citizens, until this investigation be fully made 
and fairly determined, let us treat the election of the 9tb 
inst. as if we had not been defeated, and in that attitude 
abide the result. 

Inthe mean time your State Committee will take all 
|i ge measures on the occasion, and, when the whole 
a are known and the returns received, will probably ad- 

88 you more at length. THO. H. BURROWES, 


; Chm. St. Committee. 
Harrisburgh, Oct. 15, 1838. 








Sours Caroitwa.—The result of the tate election shows 
conclusively the unbounded popularity of the Administra- 
tion in this City and Congressional District. The causes 
of this it would not be difficult to determine. Whatever 
doubts may have arisen in the minds of some as to the 
friendliness of Mr. Van Buren towards the South, these 
Semen were entirely dissipated by the complexion of his 
» ty Message. The manly avowal of his opinions in 

mut document was hailed as the harbinger of domestic 
peace and continued nnion. It gave a pledge tothe South 
that the influence’ of the Government—the weight of its 
authority—the moral energy of its councils—would be ar- 
rayed against the Abolitionists, in their frantic atte 
disturb the harmony of the Union and the pe: 
South. Whatever diffe 
the supporters of the 
District, relative to its 


mpts to 
peace of the 
rences of opinion may exist among 
ee ee in this Congressional 
Distr D its financial policy, not a yoice scarce] 
— _— to it, from the Seaboard to ' 
pe + eed e _ it receives is the homage of pre- 
a ence,and the assurance of permanent attach- 
ut, asthe recompense of unbought liberality and devo- 





apprehend from the influence of the present Administra- 
tion adverse to its interests, while that Administration con- 
tinues in power and authority. We know not what may 
karken the future. The present, at least, is illumined 
with hope. [Charleston Pat. 





Vermont.—The new Legislature of Vermont assembled 
at Montpelier on Thursday the 11th inst. The Licutenant 
Governor took the Chair in the Senate, which consists of 
20 Whigs to 10 Administration. Whig officers were elect- 
ed without opposition. In the House, Hon Solomon Foote 
of Rutiand was elected Speaker, as follows: 

Votes for Solomon Foote, Whig, 147 | Scattering 1 
Do. Paul Dillingham, Adm., 78 | Whig maj. 738 
Ferrand F. Merrill, Whig, was elected Clerk by a sim- 

lar vote, and Jobn L. Buck and Oel Billings Assistant 

Clerks. The votes for State officers were counted the next 

day, and declared to stand as follows: 

For Governor. Lieutenant Governor. 
Silas H. Jenison, W. 24,733 , David M. Camp, W. 24,692 
Wm.C. Bradley, A., 19,194 | Jno. S. Pettibone, A. 19,192 
Scat. 37. Whig maj. 5,544 | Scat. 6. Whig maj. 5,500 
Treasurer.—H. F. Janes, W. 24,563; D. Baldwin, Ad. 
18,783; Scat. 495. 

C. L. Knapp was on Saturday re-elected Secretary of 
State, and Milton Brown chosen Superintendent of, State 
Prison— Whigs, of course. " 

There appears to be little legislative business of moment 
in hand, but the electionofa U. S. Senator in place of Ma; 
Swift is looked to with some interest. ‘ 

Governor Jenison’s majority last year was 4,522; gain, 
1,022. The last is the highest majority he ever received. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








From the New Orleans Bee. 
AUTHENTIC FROM THE WEST. 

The following letter, from Col. Many, commanding the 
post at Fort Jesup, on the Western frontier of this State, 
furnishes authentic information respecting the condition of 
that portion of the country. ‘The letter is written in reply 
to one written to the colonel about a month ago, when va- 
rious rumors were in circulation in relation to disturbances 
with the savages, in winch we requested that gallant officer 
to transmit us a correct statement of what was going on. 
We are happy to find that, so far as our own frontier is con- 
cerned, all those rumors haye proved to be groundless.— 
We hope, however, that the attention of the Government 
will be directed to the Indians in the West, so that the pro- 
bability of injury from their hostility may be averted. 

For? Jessup, Sept. 23, 1838. 

Dear Sir,—In answer to your letter of the 7th instant, I 
have to state, that with respect to a threateeed invasion of 
the Western frontier by the savages, | know nothing but 
from rumor—the sarefsource from which you have your 
information. As‘to this immediate frontier, 1 apprehend 
but little danger at present from Indian hostility. 

If the Indians should break out in the northwest and 
Arkansas, so strong as to overrun the conntry there, in that 
case we may have something to fear fur the whole of the 
settlements west of the Mississippi. The danger that has 
been apprehended in this quarter grew out of a domestic 
difficulty in Texas, between the citizens of that republic, 
resident Mexicans and others of their own people; besides 
which, it was reported that a great many Indians had join- 
ed, and were to join, the mal-contents. 

The difficulty, however, I belive has been settled, and 
tranquility rertored. For myself, I think the whole west- 
ern trontiervery much exposed, for the want of a sufficient 
number of regular troops. At this post, | have only four 
companies of my regiment remaining with me, and these 
four companies are the only regulartroops between Baton 
Rouge and Fort Towson, in the Choctaw nation. 

If any thing should occur that I think would be interest- 
ing to you and the public, I will take the earliest opportu- 
vity of making you acquainted with it. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAS. B. MANY. 

% Another Steamboat Lost.—The steamboat Irene, as- 
cending the Mississippi on Thursday nightlast, when about 
five miles above Louisiana, onthe Upper Mississippi, ran 
upon asnag which split her hull. She sunk immediately 
in about eizhi feet water. The huil, it is supposed, will be 
a total loss; the engine and most of the cargo will be sa- 
ved, but all articles liable to injury from the water will be 
more or less damaged. Her cargo consisted chiefly of 
merchandize, and was quite large, only about $10,000 of 
which, we are told, was insured. The boat was insured in 
the Missouri and Union Insurance officeat $15,000. 

This is the third heavy loss sustained by the owners and 
Insurance offices in less than two weeks. The losses to 
the Insurance offices on the Rolla, Governor Dodge and 
Irene amount, exclusive of the risks on the cargoes, to 
about $46,500. The lowstate of the water has greatly in- 
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pecially on the lower Mississippi when the stumps of snags 
cut off by the snag boats, and which generally are not per- 
ceivable on the surface, are calculated to do serious injury. 


Another Boat Sunk.—We understand that about the Ist 
instant, the steamboat Motto sunk a flat which she had-in 
tow, containing the principal part of her cargo, about eight 
miles below Naples, in 15 feet water. The os i 
cipally recovered, but considerably damaged. The Motto 
had a large cargo, much of which was insured in this city. 


Correspondence of the Boston Courier. } 
Houston, Mo., Oct. 15, 1838, 

The two companies of the 8th infantry, left_ Hancock 
Barracks to-day, to join their regiment, now in Florida,— 
They are to proceed on foot to Bangor, and there embark 
for New York in the vessel which brought the three com- 
panies of the 4th Artillery, on their way to this garrison,— 
Lt. Penross commands the men on the road; Capt. Kings. 
bury, under whose orders these two companies proceed. to 
New York, leaves this afiernoon. nize . 

On Thursday afternoon of last week, the three companies 
of the 4th Artillery arrived, totake the place of the infam 
try that left this morning—they were pretty well beat out 
with their 120 miles travel through the woods from Bap- 
gor; and one of them remarked very sagaciously to @ by- 
stander, who welcomed him to good quarters—that “it was 
time they came to something.” 

_ The Cherokees.—The Norfolk Beacon states that let- 
ters received in that town from Athens, Tennessce, the 
present head quarters of Gen. Scort, dated Oct. 4th, say 
that the excessive drought had prevented the emigration 
of the Indians as contemplated, the rivers being low, and 
there not being water enough to sustain the Indians and 
their cattle. The emigration was thus retarded one month, 
but at these advices, showers of rain had fallen, and one 
thonsand Indians were to have departed en the 2d for the 
far West. At sbort intervals parties of 1000 each would 
follow, and it is probable that, at this time, all the Indians 
are on their way Westward, except the decrepit and sick, 
who will remain until the rivers become navigable. Great 
praise iz due to Gen. Scoit, for the patience and discretion 
displayed by him throughout the whole of this troublesome 
affair, and it is to his prudent foresight and prompt action 
that the country is exempt from a worse than Florida war. 


The Buffalo City Bank (says the Buffalo Daily Star) 
has, since the 28th of October inst., ceased the issue ot 
bills of a less denomination than five dollars. By this 
course, its bills are made receivable at the land offices, and 
ia the various payments to the treasury of the United 
States. 

We take the above from the Argus. Our readers will 
recollect a similar extract in relation to the Mechanics and 
and Farmers Bank of this City. To qualify their notes 
for Government and office holders use these two Banks 
have withdrawn all their bills under $5 from circulation.— 
What is good enough for the people is not good enough for 
the Government. The Regency stand prepared to compel 
all our Banks to qualify themselves in the same way.— 
Will the People give them the honor? 


Jonathan Outdone.—Our transatlantic brethren are fa- 
mous for their ingenuity. But we think we can cope with 
them in any thing, only we don’t trumpet forth our abilities 
as they do. There is at present at Cockerham a tailor, 
who is so quick at his trade, that he has constantly behind 
him a bowl of water to cool his needle. 


A western man being asked the number of inhabitants 
in the town where he lived—some Babylon, or Troy, or 
Palmyra, which was a wilderness five years ago—answer- 
ed,“* Why, about 5,000 when I left, but ‘I have been ab- 
sent nearly a month, probably 8,000 now.” 


A Good Answer.—‘ What isthe meaning of that passage 
of Scripture,’ said a reverend catechiser, ‘ which speaks of 
some men straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel ?’— 
‘I suppose,’ said the respondent, ‘it means a state rights 
man, whohas Constitutional scruples of conscience about 
a United States Bank, while he can swallow the Sub-Trea- 
sury system, Treasury notes and all.’ [Salem F. Press. 


A trial for breach of promise of marriage, lately, in Barn- 
stable, Mass., the jury notwitestanding a most’ elaborate 
and most ingenious argument in favor of the fair plaintiff, 
most ungallantly returned a verdict against her. 


Some fellow out west has been turning 40 somersets, 
right straight ahead, without stopping. He is nearly equal 
to some of the politicians in these parts. [Phil. Mes. 
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